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abounding in the moist woods. The three-leaved saxifrage 
( Saxifraga tri dactylites ) crowds old walls ; the meadow orchis 
(Shakspeare’s “ Long Purples ”)— Orchis morio — in the richest 
soils of the richest fields gives the landscape a reddish tinge. 
The field madder is crowding the young cornfields ; the 
hogweeds in the luxuriant hedgerows are providing artists with 
magnificent leaves for “ foregrounds.” The hedges are in places 
adorned with blossoming bird cherries ; and at their bases the 
“wake robin,” “lords and ladies,” “cuckoo pint,” &c. {Arum 
maculatum) grows with equally luxuriance and artistic sugges- 
tiveness. The grasses are coming into flower in the thickening 
ecs the sedges (easy to be recognised by their triangular 
stems) by the brook and stream sides 
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Observations and Experiments in 
Education. 

By Mrs. Southwood Hill* 


No. i.— INFANCY. 

The child’s head rested on her arm, and his deep blue eyes 
were fixed upon her face, with a gaze so enquiring, and yet so 
confiding, that her eye fell beneath his, and her heart trembled 
as it would have done if some heavenly being had come under 
the form of childhood, and asked her to guide him pure, and 
more than ever exalted, through this mortal life. 

“ My beautiful ! ” said she, “ why dost thou scan every 
lineament of my face, as if I were thy destiny, and thou wouldst 
read it before beginning to fulfil it? How thoughtful is thy 
brow, even now, and how much stronger thy will than thy 
power !— the eye longs for the curl that my bending head brings 
near thee, but the little hand knows not yet how to reach the 
mark. Such is the fate that must attend thee through life . 
Such is the difficulty of arriving at the good we see am 
desire, that even as I press thee to my heart, and \ow m ' ;>c 
thy service, and picture to myself the being I would max : , 

I know not the means by which thou art to become t a *• 

Thus spoke the young mother; and she fell ^ 
reverie ; and dark mists interposed themselves w 
would have built up a system of educate. At length, 
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substituted for the face swollen with rage and pa, n and the 
perpetual cries which usually had accompanied his toilet 

A few mornings afterwards, there was another bustle in the 
nursery : the babe screamed worse than ever ; and there was a 
running and changeful accompaniment by the nurse, of coaxing, 
flattering, scolding, and singing. The reason of the uproar, was, 
that the baby had been dipped in water which was too cold. 

“ I shall bathe him myself, in future,” said the mother to herself , 

“ for in this way, both mind and body suffer.” 

As soon as the baby was dressed, his food was brought in ; 
and “ Here it is ! ” cried the nurse, in a tone which implied 
Here comes the sovereign cure for all your wounds. “Worse 
and worse!” thought the mother; “and yet I shall never be 
able to make the nurse feel what I mean. I must turn nurse 
myself.” 

Upon stating the case to her husband, he, like a true father, 
cordially agreed with her that she must dedicate herself to the 
child. “ I have my work in the world,” said he ; “ you should 
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have yours : every wife, if she have no children to educate, 
should find something else to do, besides the poor selfishness 
of providing for her own and her husband’s daily comforts by 
settling the domestic arrangements. For my part, I shall gladly 
accommodate myself to any plan which will render the perform- 
ance of your duty to your child easy to you ; and, by-and-by, 

I should think that my share of the business will become the 
larger. As it is not right, however, for both our sakes, that you 
should be wholly engrossed with the boy, find out some good- 
tempered and sensible girl, whom you can train to help you in 
the more mechanical part. For the first few months, perhaps, it 
may be advisable to trust only to yourself.” So the affair was 

settled, and the nurse was dismissed. 

To some, the following detail may seem minute and trifling , 
but such will not be the opinion of those who have learned by 
experience, how the physical leads to the moral, and how 
•kIp it is to alter the one without altering the other. 
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. fRp middle of a meal, and, touching 
years old, has he stopped m j ^ hjm asked .. what is 

each flower ni a u |;ly " &c he would catch up 

,T ?” and as she answered lose, my, > 1 

ihc sound ; and when he had learn, as many of the names as 

he wished, he would go on eating. ,. , 

When he cried, his mother endeavoured to discover the 
cause of his suffering, and to remove it ; but she never tried to 
amuse him when he was screaming, or even to soothe him, 
further than by that gentle manner of holding him, 01 doing 
whatever was to be done for him, which is peculiar to affection. 
She never said “Hush!” or spoke at all when he cried. The 
consequence was that he was scarcely ever heaid to ciy , never, 
after he could speak his wants and feelings. He learnt to bear 
pain better than most men. When he was teething, his flushed 
cheek and curled lip often showed that he was in extreme pain, 
while no sound escaped him. When he was teaching himself to 
walk, he often got tumbles and knocks ; generally he was quite 
still, and, as it were, surprised to find himself in his fallen 
condition ; sometimes he would utter a little “ Oh ! ” — not an 
impatient “ Oh ! ” or a painful “ Oh ! ” but an “ Oh ! ” which 
said, So, here I am ! well, it is very curious how I came here.” 
All the while the mother was thinking, “ I wish I could bear all 
these blows.” If he really got into such a case as required 
her help, she quietly went and extricated him partly, always 
eaving Turn to help himself out a little, by which he acquired 

himspIf V i 10 a WOnderful de S ree > th e power, of righting 
mX T w 6 SOt T t0 difficulties - ^ is often fright which 
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subjected, and which entails many bad consequences— the 
vanity caused by consciousness of being a constant object of 
attention ; the irritation of being constantly thwarted ; the 
sense of loss of liberty of action, &c. It was long before it was 
necessary to say “Don’t!” because, without saying a word, the 
physical weakness of the child made it easy to put physical 
obstacles in the way of his doing what was hurtful ; and by the 
time he had sense to wish, and strength to do his wishes, such 
confidence and love had been generated, that from them sprung 
coincidence of will in parent and child, so that a “ Don’t ! ” was 
never disputed. 

The first thing that struck him was light — the candle ; then 
he studied his mother’s face ; next he caught sight of some red 
curtains — the colour seemed very pleasing to him. As he grew 
older, motion became the most interesting : an animal running, 
or trees blown by the wind, or flowing water. Then came the 
wish to know structure ; everything was peeped into or torn to 
pieces to be better understood : and when about a year and 
three-quarters old, the question was— function, “ What for?" 

When he was particularly intent upon observing some object, 
and turned upon his mother that enquiring look pecul.ar to 
infancy, and so affecting, she would sh< aw hun some prop«‘y of 
it • or if she could do nothing better for him, she would tell 
its’ name. She never told him the name of anything unless he 
were looking at it, and he always tried to repeat aftei hei. As 
The never suffered him to be stunned with *e chatter with win h 
people think it necessary to overwhelm poor babie , bub 
contrary, short and simple from the very 
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, e „ thm, for the first time stood upon h. own little feet. His 
mother took the hint, and by placing various objects 0 „ a , 
of chairs, she induced him to exerc.se himself tn balancing 
himself, and. finally, he ran alone. It >s true, this great event did 
not occur till he was thirteen months old ; but his limbs w er e 
straight, his gait firm, and, better than all, he had neither been 
coaxed nor threatened into unnatural exertions. 

How can they say that man is naturally idle ? That f ree 
child worked from morning till night, to the very fullest extent 
of his nature. The tendency of his first efforts seemed to be the 
attainment of the use of his muscles; it was just happiness 
enough for him for the first three months of his life to lie in the 
sun, and work about his little ivory limbs, and this he did 
crowing with delight. Then he began to use his eyes very- 
much. His first words after “Papa” and “Mamma” wore 
“Whatisit?” not “What is it’s name?” and his mother did 
on all occasions try to answer him in the spirit of his question 
If he pointed to a cow, she would take him to pat it and see it 
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and in being with her, made the little occupations she gave him 
a delight. Too happy was he to be employed by her to shut 
the door, to run and call some one, to gather duckweed for the 
canary, or feed the poultry and pigeons ; to hold the basket 
while she cut roses, and afterwards to arrange them in thc sand 
in the bowl ; to drop the seeds or roots into the ground when 
she had made the hole to receive them, or place the labels to 
show where they lay ; or do any of those thousand daily things 
which an intelligent and loving mother will always gratify her 
child by letting him help to accomplish. 

By being constantly with her, he acquired insensibly a great 
store of ideas, and now and then she would teach him to classify 
them. One day they brought in from their walk a large 
nosegay of wild flowers : “ Will you bring me,” said she, “ a 
flower like this, out of the nosegay?” and she showed him a 
marsh marigold which she was in the act of putting into water. 
ITe brought her, successively, a marigold, buttercup, and 
dandelion ; showing that the resemblance of colour had most 
struck him. He got the idea of two before he was two years 
old ; and also of round. His mother taught him the last, by 
putting her finger, and drawing his, round thc edge of a table, 
shilling, wafer, &c. He was very fond of looking at pictures, 
and of heaping wooden bricks on each other : in a word, the 
day seemed too short for his business; and his little litc was 
like a wreath of flowers, ever fresh and smiling. 

Thus did the mother lead her child through the first two 
years of his life ; and if he had been happy and progressing, 
what had she been? Oh, who can measure her sum of joy, as 
she contemplated the result, or count the moments in which her 
heart had ached with bliss ! When she looked at he. boy, her 
was the sunny face, and candid brow, and dimpled mouth the e 
was the full eye, always sweet, but by turns, senou. 
observation, or sparkling with mirth, or beaming with affeebon 
there were the nimble foot and dexterous hand, even then good 
instruments of the active and enquiring min , ^ (hat i ove 

endurance of casual and necessary pain , ai 
for her which was to be the basis of trust m man 
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, child's curiosity, and she had been diligently 
engage the childs we „ aware that only the 

studying na £ and dear> an d that to them 

profoundly scier , 6^ Jn natu re is instructive. It was of 

a ' on ; ‘'f nature which passed before his eyes that he must 

fet Take cognisance ; and, in order that she might never lose 

a„ opportunity of giving instruction when asked to do so, or of 
directin', his attention in a useful channel, she was well aware 
that she & must herself be thoroughly enlightened and awakened. 
Besides the good at which she aimed, there were happy 
incidental results from these studies of hers. The first was, that 
they prevented the appearance (which she thought it most 
important to avoid) of being devoted to hei child. She would 
sit at her desk for hours, absorbed in her studies, whilst the boy 
worked about the room or garden in a very independent 
manner. The second good effect was, that, through sympathy, 
he became interested in what his mother was thinking of, and 
he too, began to examine attentively, insects, flowers, &c. 

Thus happily had passed two years, when the mother was 
removed from her boy. He passed into other hands, and 
became an altered being; for, as yet, he had no principles, 
nothing but sweet impulses. 
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this little creature was going through the process appointed for 
mankind— and that not only as regards the human race but 
each individual, it is the plan of Providence that man 
should work out his salvation through evil ? There is the 
question. However, it is needless to try to settle it : no one 
can tell what sort of being a man would be who should never 
have known evil. It is enough for us to be fully persuaded, that 
to work for good and by good is all that man should attempt. 






